Many   people   engaged   in   hybridizing   plants   at    that
time.
It probably commenced in ij16, when Cotton Mather,
a Boston clergyman,, a fierce witch hunter, who., in between
his persecutions of old women suspected of practising witch-
craft, reflected on the grandeur of the creator of the universe,,
noticed the mutual pollination of red, blue and yellow "In-
dian corn" (as maize was then called). In the following year
a certain Thomas Fairchild obtained in his garden the first
artificial hybrid by crossing a red carnation with a "Sweet
William." Linnaeus himself crossed a Marvel-of-Peru with
a goatsbeard. In Russia, Germany, England and France,
thousands of brushes in the hands of botanists and amateur
gardeners dusted the stigma of some flowers with the pollen
of others.
But Gregor Mendel, monk of the Order of St. Augus-
tine, introduced into these experiments an unusual per-
severance and an unimpassioned, mathematical love of
order.
The secret of Napoleon's success lay in that he strove
to be stronger than his enemy at the decisive moment at
the decisive spot. For this short but infinitely important
moment, there existed, as if in an extreme abstraction,
only this particular spot, into which all forces must be hurled
to win the battle.
Brother Gregor, who had fled from the hurry and bustle
of everyday life, possessed this art of abstraction to an extraor-
dinary degree. His numerous predecessors had sought the
guiding thread in the intricate labyrinth of innumerable cross-
ings, but in vain. Those who want to catch everything,
catch nothing.
The chief and most important thing is to concentrate
all attention on one particular plant species. On one plant,
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